


Erasing the 


Surveying approaches to the towering profile, engineers de- 
cided that a helicopter was the best means of transport- 
ing materials and equipment to the site. Workers used 
an aerial tramway on nearby Cannon Mountain to reach 
the summit. To repair facial damage, workmen rode down 
over the 48-foot-high granite face in boatswain’s chairs. 
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Checking plans, Louis Masse (right), head of construction firm on the 
job, and assistant R. W. Webb chart progress of their work. Masse , 
holds small piece of crack filler—wire mesh embedded in plastic. sh. aS ‘ ie: 
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Lines on the Great Stone Face 


New Hampshire’s battered “Old Man” 
is treated to a much-needed face lifting 


to halt its destruction by the elements 


The craggy face of granite that juts from a high cliff at Fran- 
conia Notch is one of New Hampshire’s most treasured land- 
marks. Known as the “Old Man of the Mountain,” the “Great 
Stone Face” (which was also the title of a story about it by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne) and the “Profile.” the rock has been a 
major tourist attraction ever since the 1840s, when a railroad 
came into the White Mountains. Over the years, onslaughts of 
water and ice have so weakened the rock that geologists and 
engineers fear that the slabs the face is made of will eventu- 
ally fall into the valley. (They add, however, that this is not 
likely to happen for a thousand years.) Hoping to forestall 
this fate indefinitely, workmen clambered all over the face 
last summer, to anchor and weatherproof the Old Man’s fore- 


head and to patch and seal his scars with steel and concrete. 


Measuring width of largest crack on forehead (it was 40 feet 
long, seven feet deep), Masse estimates amount of crack 
filler and concrete that will be needed to seal the break 
Highway and Profile Lake are 1,200 feet below the face. 
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Testing a newly installed steel rod, engineer makes _ Airlifting materials to top of cliff, heli- 


° . sure it will hold its share of the shifting fore copter fights tricky cross-winds to de- 
ail y > ial head’s 300-ton weight. Rods installed by other liver its 400-pound loads. More than 
eS oe ~“e aati ty Z repair crews, in 1916, 1927 and 1937, failed 100 loads were needed to fill all the 
ee a aie ‘ to prevent damaging frosts and ice deposits cracks and make a weatherproof sur- 
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a , in crevasses from forcing the fissures to widen. face on the top of the Old Man’s head. 


Maneuvering for position on starting 
line, skippers of “D,” or cruis- 
ing, class boats try to cross line 
at exact moment gun is fired at 
start of 1958 race. Smallest boats 
(entries range from 28 feet to 
more than 70 feet in length) start 
first. Largest boats are assessed 
time handicaps, according to a 
special formula that equalizes 
their advantage in speed over the 
smaller craft. A Coast Guard cut- 
ter shepherds the fleet for the en- 
tire run. (The pictures on these 
pages were taken aboard the Pilot- 
class sloop Dauntless, manned by 
Skipper Tom Hanson and a crew 
of five yachtsmen from Detroit. 
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Hoisting sail as they move to starting area, Setting a spinnaker, “light-sails” crewman aboard a rival _ Beating to windward, the racing sloops heel rakishly 
crew of 33-foot-long Dauntless make final racer affixes pole to the mast (since wind is light, as skippers and crews, trimming sails and ad- 
preparations. All skippers are on their extra care must be taken here that big sail is kept justing course at the helm, strive for every last 
honor not to use motors during the race. filled with air), as Dauntless tries to forge ahead. possible ounce of drive in a freshening breeze. 

















Competition is keen when expert 
I 
yachtsmen vie for sailing honors 


in famed 240-mile Mackinac race 


Waiting out an evening calm, men and ship drift restlessly in sight 
of shore, where they hope to catch the off-shore breeze at night. 
Out of touch with the rest of the fleet, sailors won’t know their 
position in race until they near finish line on following morning. 
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Whether they’re racing against lashing winds and rain, or sweating 
out a dead calm and a hot sun, the yachtsmen who sail this month in 
the 35th running of the Port Huron-Mackinac Island (Michigan) race 
will drive their trim vessels to the limit. This year it is expected that 
nearly 80 of this country’s and Canada’s fastest and most beautiful 
yachts will make the run (12 boats started, four finished, in the first 
race, in 1925), competing in four different classes for 23 trophies. But 
it is not for prizes alone that skippers and crew members take part. 


Sailing in the Mackinac race is in itself a thrilling achievement. 


Overlooking the finish line from Mackinac Island, spectators enjoy view of 
harbor and racing fleet moored at island’s pier. Depending upon wind and 
weather, the large racing yachts normally require about 36 hours to make 
the 240-mile run. (All-time record was set in 1950—25 hours, 27 minutes.) 





Favorite meeting place is at bulletin board in the stable area, where young — Preparing for calf-roping event, Jerry Greene of Ogallala, Nebraska. rubs 
rodeo contestants check to see when they are scheduled to ride. rosin into his rope, so that he'll have a better grip when he throws it. 


CHAMPIONS FROM 16 STATES RIDE IN THE 


Rodeo for High School Cowboys 


In calf-roping contest, Sandra Miller of Absarokee, Montana, keeps her horse running at same speed as that of calf, as she gets set to throw her rope. 











Grand parade of more than 300 entrants marks start of four-day 
rodeo. About 100 youngsters rode in first rodeo, in Texas in 1947, 


While most teen-agers prefer to wrestle their 
beef on a bun, there are many youngsters who 
like to rope and wrestle live cattle. and ride 
fast quarter-horses. in the arena of the annual 
rodeo for high school champions. Each sum- 
mer, as many as 300 boys and girls. winners 
of top awards in rodeos held in 16 states. com- 
pete in the National Championship High 
School Rodeo. (The pictures on these pages 
were taken at a recent championship rodeo in 
Albuquerque. New Mexico. The rodeo will be 
held this year at Lewistown. Montana. August 
20-23.) Contestants are permitted to take part 
in any three of the 10 different events—six for 
boys, four for girls—that make up the rodeo; 
the boy and girl accumulating the most points 
win the title of All-Round Cowboy and Cow- 
girl. A rodeo queen is also selected. on the 
basis of personality, attire and horsemanship. 


Leaning into a turn in the barrel race, a young cowgirl makes cer- 
tain that her horse turns the corner while going at top speed. 
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Champions of the rodeo, All-Round Cowgirl Ginger 
Marcantel of Elton, Louisiana, and All-Round 
Cowboy Jesse Langston of Harlowton, Montana. 
hold some of western gear they won as prizes 
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Wrestling a steer, Pat Dougherty of Alamogordo, New Mexico, has trouble making 
point-scoring throw. Rules state that steer must lie on its side with legs extended. 





Supporting the rifleman (foreground) in the firing demonstration at Fort 
Benning is a representative group of soldiers of the 29th Infantry, plus 
a few of the typical supporting weapons fired—automatic rifle, machine 
gun, mortars, rocket launcher, recoilless rifle (on vehicle) and howitzers. 


ANY INFANTRYMAN—SUPPORTING FIRES ARE 


Rifleman’s Best Friend’ 


The U. S. Army Infantry School at Fort Benning, Georgia, recently 
staged a night firing demonstration that had all the impact of a 
giant Fourth-of-July celebration. Purpose of the dramatic display 
of firepower was to illustrate to officer-candidate students at the 
school that “The Rifleman’s Best Friend Is Not His Mother—His 
Best Friend Is Supporting Fire” (the title of a printed program 
describing the demonstration). Observers were shown how a rifle 
company, bolstered by the supporting fire of artillery, tanks, mortars 
and automatic weapons, can hold a defensive position against a nu- 
merically superior attacker. About 270 officers and men participated 
in the firing. (A representative group of soldiers with their weapons 
is seen above, in a picture specially lined up for FRIENDS.) 


Demonstration hoard was lighted to show particular phase of firing. Narrator 
then pointed to illuminated area and named guns that were being used. 








Fireballs and fiery streaks of tracers and ricochets light up the sky in this colorful demonstration of night firing 





Hes Good for the Long Run 


John J. Kelley’s success in several recent marathons 


indicates he has a good chance to win an Olympic medal 


For half a century, American marathon runners have been “also-rans” in the 
Olympic Games (John Hayes was our last winner, in 1908). Track experts hold 
high hopes, however. that John J. Kelley. a 28-year-old English teacher from 
Groton. Connecticut, will win a medal for the U. S. in the 1960 Games. Kelley's 
record in the famous 26-mile Boston Marathon has been impressive. Racing 
against some of the best runners in the world, he finished first in 1957, second 
last year and this year. A good mile runner in high school. Kelley became 
interested in long-distance racing while in college. He says he made the change 
because “a miler has to maintain an agonizing speed. I like the open road better.” 


Before a race, Kelley discusses strategy with his coach, John Semple In training, Kelley runs about 15 miles a day, six days a week. John works 
(left), and friend. Semple, a former marathon champion, says it takes out at a golf course; he says, “It’s easier here on my legs. Hard roads 
about six years for a marathon runner to develop into a good one. take all the spring out of them.” He doesn’t believe in any special diet. 
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During a race, Semple holds water-filled sponge which he hands to Kelley (and any nearby Running in stride, Semple stays with Kelley until he 
contestants) for quick refresher. In the Olympic marathon, team “revival stations” are gets back his sponge. Then, he’ll drive down the 
set up along the course. In past races, exhausted and bleary-eyed runners have stum- highway (warning motorists to clear the road) to 
bled into the wrong stations, where they were “greeted” with less than enthusiasm. a point where Kelley will get another “pick-up.” 





Out in front in a recent race, Kelley crosses 
the finish line far ahead of his competi- 
tors. Although there are long-distance 
races held every summer week-end in 
New England, Kelley never races more 
than two or three times a year. He feels 
that running in a race more often than 
this takes too much out of a runner’s legs. 





CHEVROLET OWNERS PICTURE 


Flowers in Strange Settings 


Any object in an incongruous setting or away 
from its usual surroundings can provide a sharp- 
eyed camera fan with a picture. Garden blooms 
gone astray from their flower beds, for instance, 
often appear more lovely and interesting when 
pictured against a contrasting background. If 
you own a Chevrolet and wish to submit photo- 


graphs to FRIENDS, see page 31 for details. 


Fence-bound dahlia, nestled between split-cedar rails, 
is a cultured bloom in a rustic setting as it was 
pictured by L. T. Hood of Edmonds, Washington. 


Rock-bound violet blooming near 
the highway in Virginia’s Blue 
Ridge Mountains caught the 
camera eye of Robert E. Dodds 


of New Rochelle. New York. 


Log-cabin rose displaying summer’s first 
two blossoms appealed to Dr. Seymour E. 
Wheelock of Denver, for the cheerful 
note that it gave to the weathered cabin. 








Untended rose, climbing on a post 
and rail fence instead of a gar- 
den trellis, brightens the Con- 
necticut countryside with its 
profusion of blooms. It was pic- 
tured by Lawrence P. Hurlbut 
near his home town, Winsted. 


Flowered vine holding fast to 
an aged stone wall decorates 
an archway at 183-year-old 
San Juan Capistrano Mis- 
sion in California. Robert 
F. Dean of Patchogue, New 
York, took the photograph. 


Flowerless yucca struggling to 
survive amid the gypsum 
dunes of New Mexico was 
sighted from a_ road_ by 
Joseph E. Truba of Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin, at White 
Sands National Monument. 








Elmo K. Lincoln was the original movie Tarzan 
of the apes, appearing in a film of the 
same name in 1918. A former bit player, 
Lincoln won instant fame as the brawny, 
rock-jawed ape man. No later Tarzan has 
surpassed him in muscle (Lincoln is said 
to have killed an unruly lion on the movie 
set bare-handed.) He is shown here in a ro- 
mantic moment with Louise Lorraine, first 
in a long list of actresses—20 altogether 

who have played the role of Tarzan’s mate. 


cai. 


Gene Polar, a former New York City fireman, was James H. Pierce, Tarzan No. 4, made Tarzan Frank Merrill, one-time circus strongman, played Tar- 
Tarzan, in The Return of Tarzan and the Golden Lion in 1927. (As the series zan next, in a 1928 serial, Tarzan the Mighty—a 
in 1920. (He was a considerably slimmed-down warmed up, Tarzan shed his shirt.) There title reassuring to audiences seeing him outnum- 
version after Lincoln.) The third Tarzan in have been quite a few costume shifts ove bered in this fracas. Merrill survived to make 
movies was an actor named P. Dempsey Tabler the years, from fur pieces to the Crusoe- another Tarzan film. The embattled and well-bun- 
not pictured), about whom little is now known. — like garb at the right, to simple loin cloths. dled heroine pictured above was Natalie Kingston. 


the second film 


Johnny Weismuller, Olympic swimming champion, was the most Larry (“Buster”) Crabbe, another Olympic swimmer, played Tarzan 
durable jungle man, ruling as Tarzan in 12 films from 1932 to in King of the Jungle in 1933, but left the jungle to star 
1948. Here he is with the family that Tarzan eventually acquired in westerns and as Flash Gordon. In 1935-36, Herman Brix 

his mate, Jane (Maureen O'Sullivan, Jane in six films), his played the role of Tarzan in two films; he later changed his 
son, Boy, a junior Tarzan, and playmate, Cheetah the Chimp. name and is still acting in motion pictures as Bruce Bennett. 
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In the more than 40 years since Tarzan first ap- 
peared in films, muscular actors in the role have 
come and sometimes gone, but the ageless Tarzan 
seems to go on forever. In fact, he appears to be 
getting younger. There have been 11 different 
Tarzans in 33 movies since 1918, when Elmo K. 
Lincoln first played the untamed strongman cre- 
ated by novelist Edgar Rice Burroughs. As any 
Tarzan fan knows, the now-classic hero who grew 


up among jungle animals is truly a nobleman, the 


son of a titled English couple killed in Africa 
when he was a small child. Through the years, 
Tarzan has spent most of his movie life in the 
tropic forests, swinging from tree to tree, swim- 
ming raging rivers. rescuing his friends from 
predatory beasts and/or men—but occasionally 
he has ventured into what is called civilization 
(one picture was entitled Tarzan’s New York Ad- 
venture). Tarzan has always got along fine with 
animals, but with human beings he used to be in- 
articulate. When “talkies” came along, Tarzan’s 
00-eee-000 yodel thrilled moviegoers, but it took a 
long time for his dialogue to advance from a grunt 
to “Me Tarzan, you Jane” to complete sentences. 
There’s a new Tarzan movie out this summer— 
Tarzan’s Greatest Adventure. Unlike the old-time 
Tarzan pictures, it was actually filmed in Africa. 


Glenn Morris starred far from the jungle in Tarzan’s Revenge 
in 1937, with swimmer Eleanor Holm. From 1949 to 1953, 
Lex Barker, Tarzan No. 10, took over the role for five films. 


Gordon Scott, shown tossing savages around. is Tarzan No. 11. 
A former lifeguard, he began playing the part in 1954, is 
the hero of the new movie, Tarzan’s Greatest Adventure. 
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combines easier handling with heavy-duty V8 power. 


The only thing they dont carry is a high price tag! 


Chevrolet las/charee 59 Trucks 














That Fleetside model (right) is one of a dozen Chevy pickups. El Camino (background) gets down to business beautifully. 


Chevy’s got the business of carrying any size load down to a science. These 
Task-Force trucks whip the mountain-moving jobs the same way they handle 
the milk runs—with the precise power and capacity the job calls for; with a 


build that takes the strain of long hours right in stride; with ride and handling 


advantages that add to driver efficiency. And without high operating costs 


clouding the picture. For all the facts—from Chevy’s low first cost to its high 
trade-in—check with the dealer whose name appears on the back cover. 
He’ll show you that no job’s too tough for a Chevrolet truck. 





SINGER BETTY JOHNSON— 


Shes Found Success in Show Business 


functions and on radio programs in North Carolina, 
where she was born. In 1952 Betty won a TV talent 
contest in New York and stayed on to make her way 
as a solo singer. Progress was slow at first, but Betty 


It was not quite two years ago that Betty Johnson 
first appeared as a guest on a late-evening television 
show and made a hit with her pleasing singing style 


and friendly, unassuming personality. Her talent has 
had faith in her ability, and her optimism was justi- 


fied. Soon after she began appearing regularly on TV 
she had a couple of hit records, and her career was 
established. Today Betty lives in a pleasant apart- 
ment in Greenwich Village with her husband and 
manager, Charles Grean, whom she married in 1957. 


brought her continuing success in show business—in 
television, night clubs and theaters and as a record- 
ing star. This success didn’t come overnight to Betty 
Johnson. She has been a singer since she was five 
years old, when she became a member of her family’s 


gospel choir group, appearing at various church 


in her apartment on Bank Street in New 
York’s Greenwich Village, Betty John- 
son reads and answers her fan mail. She 
gets many letters from teen-age girls, 
who ask advice about clothes (Betty 
makes many of the dresses she wears 
on TV). “I try to tell the girls how 
important it is to learn to be prac- 
tical when you're young,” she says. 
House plant in window is indication 
of one of Betty’s hobbies - growing 
African violets; making hooked rugs 
is another of her sparetime interests. 


~~ 
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On morning shopping tour for groceries, 
Betty samples watermelon at a_ fruit 
stand. Whenever possible, she does her 
shopping and household tasks herself. 
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Browsing in antique shop—one of many she visits in Greenwich Village—Betty, a collector, discusses old furniture with the owner. 


Experimenting with a new song, Betty and husband Charles 

Grean (playing portable organ) try out various ef- 5 

fects for a recording she plans. Grean is a song- 

writer, arranger and music publisher. He wrote / 

Dreamed, her record of which had a million sales. ae 
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Holding mascot, a puppet of The Little Blue Man 
(one of her most popular songs), Betty teases friends 
on the telephone sometimes by speaking in a false 
voice. Blue Man recording. designed for children, 
became a success when it caught teen-agers’ fancy. 


Singing before TV cameras, Betty appears on Jack 
Paar show, where she first became known to a 
nationwide audience and where she sings regularly 
when not out of town for personal appearances. 


Modern Wagon’ on the Old 


Missouri River, starting point for the westbound cov- 
ered wagons, is seen here from a bluff near Atchison, 
Kansas, where the river winds through farmlands 
and appears much as it did 100 years ago. The emi- 
grants headed toward the Platte River—which was 
too shallow for boats, but a valued water supply 

and followed it westward across southern Nebraska 


Scotts Bluff is a towering landmark in southwest Nebraska that was across the prairie. Modern covered wagon travelers saw it, complete 
eagerly watched for by the pioneer groups after the long, weary march —_ with rainbow, after a storm. The bluff is now a National Monument. 








8 
In the mid-1800s the Missouri River marked the nation’s 
] f S frontier. East of it was civilization; to the west lay danger 
and hardship, gold and rich new land for the taking. 


“Across the wide Missouri” lie the trails to the West that 
thousands of hardy pioneer families and gold-seeking ad- 
venturers blazed with covered wagons a century ago. The 
deep ruts cut by their wheels are still visible in places 
alongside the fine roads traveled by a modern covered 
wagon—the Chevrolet station wagon and comfortable 
trailer in which FRIENDS photographer Bob Smallman 
and his family set out on a trip that followed the route of 
the pioneers. The party of five—parents, two sons and a 
shaggy Airedale—was far smaller than the old wagon 
trains, but the Smallmans didn’t have to seek safety in num- 
bers, as the pioneers did. The old-time emigrants toiling 
westward along the Oregon Trail had no time for scenic 
detours, no matter how impressive. In a modern covered 
wagon, however, a vacationing family can pause frequently 
for rest or recreation or to enjoy side trips to the beautiful 
lakes, interesting historic sites and great National Parks 
that lie near the old trails. Vacationists today can follow 
the pioneers’ paths quite closely on modern highways. 
whether they are heading northwest into Oregon (the state 
is celebrating its centennial this year), or plan to leave the 
Oregon Trail in Idaho to trace the old California trail. as 
the Smallmans did. While the California trail ended at 
Sacramento, where the settlers spread out, to find farm- 
land or to prospect for gold, today’s travelers will un- 


doubtedly choose to go on to San Francisco, 85 miles west. 


Historic Fort Laramie in southeastern Wyo- 
ming was built to protect the pioneers 
from Indians, who became hostile as 
emigrants increased and game became 
scarce. Here all the trails joined and 
the travelers paused to rest, make re- 
pairs and replenish supplies before push- 
ing on into the Rockies. The adobe walls 
of several original buildings still stand. 
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Split Rock in Wyoming was another natural landmark, used by Indians, Modern covered wagon, a well-equipped, 17-foot Mallard trailer, 
trappers and emigrants. The rock can be seen as a cleft in the top has luxuries undreamed-of by old-time travelers—for ex- 
of the Rattlesnake Range (at upper left, below). It was along this ample, electricity and running water hook-ups in trailer 
part of the trail that Buffalo Bill Cody made a record 322-mile ride parks. While camping, Smallmans used stove, refrigerator and 
for the Pony Express, which had a station near this spot in 1860-61. heater operated from bottled gas in tanks mounted outside. 





MODERN “WAGON 





South Pass, a broad valley across the Continental Divide in Wyoming, 
was the pioneers’ only natural pass through the Rockies for many 


miles 


memory of those who passed this way to win and hold the west.” 


Here, modern travelers pause to read Oregon Trail plaque 


Snake River was followed by pio- 
neers on the historic trail in south- 
eastern Idaho, after coming down 
the western slope of the Rockies. 
Near Twin Falls the river cuts 
a deep canyon, which is crossed 
by a high and windswept bridge 
that offers a truly spectacular 
view. At about this point along the 
way, the California-bound emi- 
grants split from the Oregon 
parties, who headed northwest 
toward the Columbia River. The 
California trail turned south to the 
Humboldt River in Nevada, which 
wagons followed through desert 
country, heading for the Sierras. 
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Chuck-wagon dinner, eaten outdoors at Moose, Wyoming, is a treat for travel 
ers who go north from the old trail to spend a few days in Grand Teton 
and Yellowstone National Parks, as the Smallman family did. Traditional 
western food, cooked in huge iron pots over a wood fire, includes a rich 
meat stew, potatoes and gravy, pot roast, pork and beans, stewed fruit and 
coffee—served on a help-yourself, all-you-can-eat basis for a moderate flat price 





Sete. 


It’s easy for vacationing families 
to follow the highways of history- 
the old trails westward along which, 
a century ago, nearly half a million 
pioneers in covered wagons plodded, 


pulled and pushed their way to a new 


land of hope and adventure . . . their journey 


took months, but travelers nowadays 


‘an cover it easily in a couple of weeks 


Eating outdoors was part of the vacation fun for the Small- 
mans, who enjoyed roughing it on the 2,000-mile trip. 
They took plenty of time, spending lazy mornings read- 
ing or just loafing, taking a dip in a mountain lake (Lake 
Tahoe is shown below), going sightseeing, and enjoying 
the friendly feeling of a campfire at night in the woods. 


Lake Tahoe, just south of the old trail, is a beauty spot 
not to be missed by travelers in northern California. 
An enjoyable drive is the highway encircling the lake. 
Nearby is the famous old boom town of Virginia City. 


(Continued) 
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MODERN “WAGON 
[he trail across the mountains that 


the old-time emigrants followed to California 


is a route of scenic and historic 


interest for vacationists in a modern covered wagon 





High Sierras were the last mountain wall facing the pioneers, California. There the wagon trains usually dispersed—some of 
who crossed 7,135-foot Donner Pass and went on into central _ the groups seeking gold, others heading for fertile farmland. 





Donner State Monument, on U.S. 40 near Truckee, California, Sutter's Fort, built in 1839 and around which the city of Sac- 
commemorates the scene of a grim tragedy. Here, in Oc- ramento has grown, has been completely restored and is 
tober 1846, the Donner emigrant party from Illinois was now a California state park, with an interesting museum. 
trapped by early deep snows; out of a group of 81, only It was John Sutter who owned the mill not far away where 
15 survived to cross the mountains when spring came. — the discovery of gold set off the famous gold rush of 1849. 
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Why Do These Kish Fly? 


Climbing, twisting, turning in the air, 
these fish are soaring through space 
in violation of all laws of nature. If you 


are wondering why the fish have “wings,” 


Please turn the page... 





Six-pound bass is caught in 1,800-foot-long 
net. During the three-day expedition the 
biologists tagged more than 2,000 bass. 
Hundreds of other fish were also netted, 
but most of them were the wrong species.) 


THE FISH FLY WHEN IT’S 


ageing lime Tor Stripers 


Biologists in the Fish and Game Department of California are constantly gathering 
Tagging team prepares for work by lin- data that will help them improve the breed of wildlife in their state. On a typical 
ing up metal tags. Special forms bear- expedition, scientists recently moved into the delta country of the Sacramento 
ing same numbers as tags are kept ; ‘ ‘ a . : , 
as permanent record of operation. River to net and tag striped bass. (The fish that appear to be flying through the 
air on the preceding page are being thrown back into the water after being tagged, 
as shown in the picture below.) Later, when fishermen hook the fish, they are re- 
quested to return the tag to the department, along with information about the size 
of the bass and the time and location of the catch. With such data, the biologists 


are able to trace spawning and migratory habits and rate of growth of the fish. 


Tagging a Striper, after noting its size 
on record sheet, scientist works 
quickly, so that the fish will not 
be kept out of the water too long. 


“Flying” fish is hurled into the air, where 
it soars in flight for one brief moment, 
then drops unharmed into the river, 
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Unmistakably modern in every lovely line—the Bel Air 2-Door Sedan. 


Some people still buy high-priced cars, 


No matter what you’re willing to pay, you'll 
have a hard time finding any more car than 
this new Chevrolet wraps into one sweet, low- 
priced package. A relaxing ride, room to 
stretch out in, looks you can really be proud 
of—here’s everything you’d expect in an ex- 
pensive make. Plus the economy and depend- 
ability that have always been Chevy’s specialty. 


but don’t you wonder why? 


Your dealer—whose name appears on the back cover—will be 

glad to show you these special Chevrolet advantages: 

Slimline design—style that’s fresh, fine and fashionable. 

Roomier Body by Fisher—new in everything but its famous soundness. 
Magic-Mirror finish—shines without waxing for up to three years. 
Sweeping windshield—and bigger windows—all of Safety Plate Glass. 
New, bigger brakes with better cooling for safer stopping. 


Hi-Thrift 6—up to 10% more miles per gallon at normal speeds. 


The car that’s 
wanted for all its worth! 





WHEN TENNESSEE “HILLBILLIES” GET TOGETHER, THERE’S 


A Hot Time in the Hill Country 


By Act of the 83rd Congress and by Governor’s Proclamation, the first 
. week of July each summer is officially designated as National Hillbilly 
boy Homecoming Week in Maryville, Tennessee. People from nearby towns 
‘ mt and farms and from cities all over the country, who take good-humored 

pride in being known as “hillbillies,” all join wholeheartedly in the cele- 
bration. During the festival, Tennesseeans revive and enjoy the colorful 
music, crafts and folkways of the pioneers who settled in the foothills 
of the Great Smoky Mountains in the southeastern part of the state more 
than 200 years ago. A few of the homecoming activities are pictured here. 
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Brass band leads off sixth annual 
Fourth-of-July homecoming pa- 
rade. It was followed by driv- 
ers of antique cars and buggies, 
marching groups and TV and hill- 
billy musicians and entertainers. 
Special guests during the color- 
ful opening-day ceremonies were 
the governor of Tennessee and 


FRIENDS photographer Joe Clark. 


Hillbilly costume contest brings out 
a fluttering array of gingham 
shirts and denims held up by 
rope belts. Musicians played 
“mountain music” during the 
contests, and the day’s activi- 
ties closed with square dancing, 


Exhibit of antique automobiles, with owners dressed in clothes of the same vintage 
as their old-time vehicles, is a special feature of the homecoming every year. 
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ettiest girl is chosen by judges Handsomest man, his appearance im- 
br authentic look of her rustic proved considerably by flowing beard 
ress as well as for her beauty. Nat- and natty outfit, received an impres- 
rally, she is named “Daisy Mae.” sive ovation from ladies in audience. 
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Coon dog hunt ends when hounds chase 
raccoon up a tree. Other events in- 
clude a rifle shoot, horseshoeing con- 
demonstration. 


test 


and a fox horn 













Smallest hog-caller had the big- 
gest voice. Veteran callers in 
contest had to admit that “the 
hogs paid him their respects.” 





Designer Dwight Franklin touches up the 
color on a figurine representing a pi- 
rate captain of the early 18th century. 
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Notorious buccaneer Henry Morgan, although only 
a 12-inch-high carving of beeswax, seems al- 
most real against setting of a model ship. 


IN HIS WORK FOR THE MOVIES, DWIGHT FRANKLIN HAS CREATED 


Miniature Buccaneers 


The evil Blackbeard (with his fa- 
mous beard carefully combed), 
like Franklin’s other pirate fig- 
ures, was created from descrip- 
tive lore of buccaneer days. 


Captain Billy Bones, as Franklin 
created him, bears a_resem- 
blance to Lionel Barrymore, 
who played the role in the 


1934 movie, Treasure Island. @ 


Of the many swashbuckling pirates who have stormed across movie screens, some of 
the most famous—Douglas Fairbanks, Wallace Beery, Lionel Barrymore—wore cos- 
tumes and make-up designed by Dwight Franklin of Santa Monica, California. While 
working as a designer of museum exhibits, 45 years ago, Franklin began making real- 
istic miniature figures of buccaneers for school and museum displays. When Douglas 
Fairbanks saw the miniatures, he invited Franklin to go to Hollywood to work on The 
Black Pirate. There, Franklin continued to model, dress and paint his small pirates, to 
help studio costume makers and make-up artists. In succeeding years, Franklin was 
called upon to fashion pirates for many other films—Treasure Island and Captain 
Blood, for example. Today his models are treasured mementos of his career. 
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Long John Silver and young Jim Hawkins, who appears to be lis- 
tening avidly to the old pirate’s yarns, were brought to 
life in Treasure Island by Wallace Beery and Jackie Cooper. 
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Mrs. Clem Hutchin of Polson, Montana, has been col- 
lecting miniature elephants for more than |0 years, 
and she now has more than 250 of them. The elephants 
have been given to her by friends living all over 
the U.S., and they are made from a wide variety of 
materials—wood, ivory, pipe cleaners, for example. 


Collecting Indian artifacts is the hobby of Richard 
Freitag of Montello, Wisconsin. His favorite ‘hunt- 
ing ground” is along the Fox River near his home, 
site of hundreds of Indian encampments in pioneer 
days. Dick is pictured with his most treasured pieces, 
a stone axe and two tomahawk heads made of copper. 





Two boys who found a good 
way to beat the heat of July 
were pictured in a pool high 
in the Cumberland Mountains 
of Tennessee by Joe Clark. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SUBMITTING PHOTOGRAPHS TO ‘FRIENDS 


FRIENDS pays $25.00 to every Chevrolet owner who sub- 
mits a photograph that is published on the owners’ pages; 
$10.00 to each Chevrolet owner whose hobby is pictured on 
the hobby page. Photographs for these pages must be sub- 
E. T. Townsley of Union City, Tennessee, has been mitted by the Chevrolet owner himself. On black and white 
making furniture and articles of wood for |7 years, pictures, send prints—not negatives. On color photographs, 
but his latest handiwork—a seven-foot-high grand- 
father clock—is the most cherished product to come ‘ 
out of his woodworking shop. Townsley spent weeks glass mounts.) All photographs not accepted for publica- 
hand-rubbing the walnut wood to a natural finish. tion will be returned immediately. All black and white 


send only color transparencies. (Do not submit slides in 


photographs accepted become the property of the Ceco 


Publishing Company, with exclusive rights to their repro- 





duction. All color transparencies accepted will be returned 
after publication. Wrap the pictures carefully. so they will 
PHOTOGRAPHS NOT OTHERWISE CREDITED not crack or bend, and enclose a short letter describing the 


scenes pictured; on hobby photographs, give full details 
2-3, Hanson Carroll—Black Star. 4-5, Philip ‘ . ai ine » Rditar. F ¥ Ss 
Felkalt. 43, Sein Wtne-Bleck Sher, 69. Jes about the hobby. Mail pictures to the Editor, FRIENDS 
Leviton—Black Star. 10-11, George Moffett— Magazine, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, 
Lensgroup. 14, Culver Service (top, right fark. ilies nate ‘ 

center and bottom left). 15, Culver Service. Michigan. FRIENDS assumes no responsibility for black 
18-19, Joe Covello—Black Star. 20-21-22-23-24, : A ‘ . : 
Bob Smallman. 25-26, Wells-Fagliano. 28-29. and white prints or color transparencies lost in transit. 
Joe Clark. 30, K. O. Kennedy. 




















*"FRIENDS'' MAGAZINE COMES TO YOU THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE CHEVROLET DEALER WHOSE NAME APPEARS ON THE BACK COVER. 
Published sed Ceco Publishing Company, 3-135 General Motors Building Detroit 2, Michigan. Frank R. Kepler, editor; N. Donald Weeks, art director; J. D. Reed, business 
manager. . . . Correspondence regarding photographs or contributions should be sent to the Editor. 
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Sending you FRIENDS Magazine is another way your Chevrolet dealer takes part in his community. 
If you enjoy FRIENDS he’d be delighted to hear from you. Here are his address and phone number: 


Building a better 


community is your 
Chevrolet dealer’s 
business! 


One nice thing about doing business 
with your Chevrolet dealer is that 
he’s not the kind of fellow who's ail 
business. He knows, as a respected 
member of the community, that his 
responsibilities go a good way beyond 
his sales and service doors. 

This may, on first thought, seem a 
bit unusual for a man who’s busy 
handling America’s most popular 
cars and trucks. But Chevy’s year- 
after-year popularity is actually one 
of the big reasons he is such a solid 
citizen of the community—for it just 
naturally seems to follow that the 
longer a man is in business, the more 
interest he takes in the community 
where that business is conducted. 

The average Chevrolet dealer has 
been in business more than a dec- 
ade. Nearly 25 percent first opened 
their doors 25 or more years ago. 
And this long-time community 
membership is reflected in the way 
thousands of Chevrolet dealers help 
out each year in community drives, 
driver training programs and other 
worthwhile undertakings. 

In short, your Chevrolet dealer is a 
man who plans to be in business for 
a long time to come. And he knows 
that one of the ways to keep his 
business thriving is to help keep his 
community thriving. 
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